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Advisory Committee on Delinquent and 
Socially Maladjusted Children and 
Young People 


Report on the Meeting at Beaumont-sur-Oise 
10-15 April 1950 


The Advisory Committee of the I.U.C.W. was most 
hospitably received at the Centre de Pédagogie spécialisée, 
Beaumont-s/Oise, kindly placed at its disposal by the Ministry 
of Education, whose representative M. Vigel attended part 
of the proceedings. 


With the full approval of his seniors, M. Lutz, of the 
Direction de l’ Education surveillée, Approved Schools Section, 
Ministry of Justice, Paris, and one of the most active members 
of the Committee, had made the most admirable arrange- 
ments, every detail of which was designed to make the stay 
of members as pleasant and as interesting as possible. 


The three days’ discussions were broken by an after- 
noon’s visit to Brécourt, the State Approved School for 
Girls, a striking example of what can be achieved with alleg- 
edly difficult girls by a combination of kindness, intelligence 
and psychology. The active participation of Mlle Riehl, 
Principal of the School, contributed greatly to enliven the 
discussion on aftercare. 


One day was set aside for visiting the three establishments 
run by the Association régionale de Sauvegarde, Seine-et- 
Marne. They were: the Remand Home for Boys at St. 
Germain-Laxis, the Co-educational Boarding School at Bois- 
le-Roi, and the Hostel for young people at Dannemarie. 
Many of the children had gone home for the Easter holidays 
and others were away on excursions, so that the houses were 
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three-quarters empty. But enough could be seen to realise 
the informal family atmosphere of these homes, which were 
brought into being by M. and Mme Henri Meyer, whose 
scanty means were eked out by their great love for children. 

After spending the night at Melun, all the members 
paid a visit to the Ecole Théophile-Roussel, which cares for 
the difficult children from the Département de la Seine. It is 
interesting to note that this institution, founded some 60 years 
ago, was planned on the pavillion system ; its large dormitories 
are now being transformed into smaller and more homely 
units. Here again, at least half the children had been sent 
home or were camping elsewhere. A most admirable dinner, 
presided over by the woman Director of Social Affairs of 
the Déparlement de la Seine, brought this visit to an end and 
marked also the closure of the Session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. When the time came to say goodbye members 
looked forward to meeting again in London at Easter 1951. 

In welcoming the delegates at the opening session on 
behalf of the Executive Committee, Dr. de Jong stressed 
the great importance that the Union attached to their work 
and said that it counted on the help of experts competent 
to advise on the social maladjustment of young people. The 
meeting was important not only for each individual parti- 
cipant and for their respective countries but also, up to a 
certain point, for the whole world, as their Findings would 
be communicated to the United Nations and would thus 
permeate to all countries which are endeavouring to develop 
their social institutions. Such studies also enabled the 
Union to fulfi its role as an organisation having consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council. Members of 
the Committee had already been most co-operative, said 
Dr. de Jong, at the time of the drafting of the memorandum 
submitted in October 1949 to the United Nations by the 
I.U.C.W. : “ Suggestions with a view to international action 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency and methods of 
aftercare ”. 

The three days’ discussions were presided over in turn 
by Judge J. Overwater, President of the National Federation 
of Dutch Child Welfare Associations ; M. J. Costa, Directeur 
de l’Educalion surveillée, French Ministry of Justice, and 
Dr. Guido Colucci, Director of Social Services attached to 
Juvenile Courts, Italian Ministry of Justice. 


9 
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QUESTION I 


Measures to be taken in the case of a child or young person 
whom the Juvenile Court (or other competent body) 
considers should neither be sent back to his own home 
nor placed in an institution. 


In his introduction, M. Lurz, re-stating the fundamentals 
of the problem, said that in practice the Juvenile Courts 
(in France at any rate) used virtually only two methods : 


either the children were left in their own homes on 
probation so long as no new incident occurred ; 


or, if it did not appear desirable to leave the child at 
home, he was placed in an institution ; the second measure 
was considered the more severe. 


There were, however, some minors who could not be 
left at home, and for whom institutional life was not suitable. 

The first step was to discover which are these minors. 
It would be useful to have the opinions of doctors and social 
workers, and magistrates should also be asked to indicate 
what kind of children they had to refer — often very reluc- 
tantly — to institutions, because they had no alternative. 


M. Lutz was of opinion that these children are primarily 
those who had already spent too much of their lives in 
institutions ; sometimes they had come as infants to children’s 
homes and had never known any family life; they were 
“institution children ”. 


Then there were those who could not redeem their past 
if they remained in the institution. The usual practice is 
to discharge the juveniles if they have gained good marks, 
and they cannot understand why the length of the stay does 
not correspond to the marks obtained. One will be retained 
a long time because his home environment is harmful, while 
a comrade implicated in the same affair will be released 
sooner, because his parents are better educators. However 
good the conditions, detention is always resented by the 
minor as a punishment, and this will be all the more marked 
if his interest is centred on his occupation or on a person; 
the detention will be regarded as an obstacle to the exercise 
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of that occupation and as a separation from the person to 
whom he is attached. 

M. Lutz believed that at least one-third of the children 
detained in approved schools were out of place there. What 
is the solution ? 

Perhaps the probationary method should be more 
extensively employed. But above all, there should be a 
wider choice of intermediary measures designed to favour 
immediate return to normal life. 

One such measure is placing in a family. It is by no 
means novel, and formerly the young people were generally 
placed with an employer (if boys, in agriculture ; if girls, in 
domestic service). But in these placements the emotional 
factor was not given much attention, with the result that 
while to all outward appearances they seemed to be emi- 
nently suitable, they might be deplorable if the children 
remained outsiders and lonely, or if they met with distrust 
or hostility. 

Nowadays, it is realised that in family placing the 
material conditions are relatively less important than a kind 
and affectionate environment. It is essential that these 
placements, whether arranged in urban or rural areas, should 
allow the young person to remain in contact with normal life. 

A word should be said about hostels with partial free- 
dom. Should they be open also to non-delinquents, as some 
of the preliminary reports! seemed to favour ? 

Then, what was to be done about the incorrigibles ? 
They raised very serious problems in every institution, where 
they created all sorts of difficulties, without improving them- 
selves. Since they represented a real danger for society, the 
only solution was to treat the problem from the angle of 
the defence of society. But how could they be diagnosed 
with certainty ? 

The ensuing discussion embraced the following points : 
a) how to determine which minors it would be no use sending 
to an institution, b) the pros and cons of placing in a family, 
c) direct placing in a hostel with partial freedom as a first 
measure, and d) the necessity of a preliminary period of 
observation before any decision is taken with regard to the 
placement. 


1 Roneoed copies of the preliminary reports may be obtained on 
application to the Secretariat of the LUGW. 
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Where Placement in an Institution is not Advisable 


It was clear from the debates that on the basis of present- 
day experience it is very difficult to lay down any rules for 
finding out quickly which minors it would not only be 
useless, but even positively harmful, to send to an institution. 

It was unanimously agreed that the very difficult — 
the really hopeless — cases and those needing psycho- 
therapy treatment should not be directed to an ordinary 
re-educational institution. Several members pointed out 
that the tendency was to place these young people in more 
and more severe institutions, or in the disciplinary sections, 
but though they might conform outwardly, they generally 
relapsed. 

In this connection, Mr. MuLock Houwenr said that the 
reason why education in an institution was sometimes - 
unsuccessful was usually because the institutions were not 
sufficiently differentiated. If the children were rebellious, 
perhaps that was because they were not: being properly 
handled. Reception and observation centres were needed, 
followed by placement in small institutions run on family 
lines. 

In each institution, said Mr. Mulock Houwer, there 
were two ethical codes — one imposed from above by the 
management, and the other established by the children 
themselves. The better the institution the less disparity 
there would be between these two codes. Unfortunately, 
the directors were not always aware that there were indeed 
two. 

He stressed once more that it was a great mistake to 
attach more importance to outward conformism than to the 
real inner readjustment. For instance, the communal life 
characteristic of the “ Junior Republic ” type of institution, 
with its emphasis on sports, did not suit all young people. 

There was also general agreement that it was no use 
sending to an institution a child or young person who had 
already passed through too many such establishments, for 
instance, those who had been removed when still quite 
young from a bad home environment, as this would only - 
increase their difficulties later on. What they really need 
is to be placed in a home atmosphere which will facilitate 
their adjustment to a normal life they have never known. 
A great deal of harm could also be done by placing cer- 
tain children in institutions, especially the slight cases 
where the fault lay primarily in the environment. In addi- 
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tion, too, many families resent the child being sent to an 
institution as a disgrace, and so does the youngster. 

Two courses are open at present in the case of children 
whom the competent authority deems should not be left in 
their own homes nor sent to an institution, i.e. placement 
with a foster family, or in a hostel with partial freedom. 


Placement with a Family 


Experience varies from country to country. In Italy, 
for instance, it is difficult to find foster families; among 
the working classes each family already has a large number 
of children and others are not willing to take in an outsider, 
unless it is a young child with a view to adoption. There- 
fore this resource is not available for older children on a 
temporary basis, without running serious risk of their being 
exploited. : 

Experience in France, said M. Lutz, had shown that 
while it is relatively easy to find families willing to receive 
a minor temporarily, it is much more difficult to recruit 
a united or closely-knit family willing to take in a youngster 
on a permanent basis. 

They had also tried the experiment of direct placement 
without a previous period in an institution, especially on 
the land. Where children were placed indiscriminately in 
private families, as was done by some associations, the results 
were almost always negative. Other associations had created 
reception centres. Another system (still too little applied) 
was the use of medical, social and educational teams to 
control the placements. 

Finally, the child guidance clinic may take the initiative 
in boarding out the children with families, while continuing 
to keep a watch over them. In this case, there is no resi- 
dential reception centre, but the child can always turn to 
the clinic in a difficulty ; in any case, he is not just handed 
over to the foster parents. 


Mlle Gain referred, in this connection, to the experi- 
ments made at the Child Guidance Institute at Dieulefit. 
This Institute places the children in nearby families and 
continues to supervise them. This system has been approved 
as an experimental measure by the Social Security: 

Another interesting experiment in France is that made 
by a group calling itself La Grande Cordée. They are 
volunteers who take in very difficult children temporarily 
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with a view to bringing them to a certain emotional stability 
before they are finally placed. The various local groups of 
La Grande Cordée pool their experiences and thus it may 
be possible to reach some criteria concerning placement in 
families. But for the moment the solution is not in sight 
about what to do with young people who are not yet earning, 
or not earning enough, to pay their way. _ 

In Great Britain, the placing in families of children who 
had been before the juvenile courts was in its early stages. 
Some of these children were placed on probation or sent to 
a remand home. 

Regarding Switzerland, Mlle Cornaz said that there was 
not much family placement in the urban Cantons, but more 
so in the rural areas. The economic factor played a part, 
and this was noticeable when the allowances were increased, 
which opened up recruitment of foster families in new circles. 
Contrary to what had been said by previous speakers, in 
Switzerland good results had been obtained when minors 
were placed with employers, particularly in the case of 
emotionally unstable juveniles, because then they were under 
the control of a single person both for vocational training 
and from the point of view of general upbringing. 

Good results had been obtained in Switzerland with 
semi-family placing, that is to say, a small group of children 
is placed in a specially qualified family, for instance, where 
the wife is a teacher or a social worker married to a farmer 
or craftsman. 

But the main discussion was kindled between Mr. Mv- 
Lock Houwer, protagonist of foster family placing, and 
Dr. DELLAERT, who had many reservations to make on this 
subject. 

Speaking of the Netherlands, where large use is made 
of placing in families, under numerous safeguards, Mr. Mu- 
Lock Houwer admitted that 20 per cent of the children 
so placed suffered from emotional difficulties; but then, 
even children living in their own homes were liable to suffer 
from the same difficulties. 

With regard to placing young people with employers, 
in 75 per cent of cases this was not a success. This is due 
to the fact that the adjustment of the minor is affected by 
the danger, real or imaginary, that he is being exploited by 
his employer. 

There are, however, a few fundamental principles, on 
which there is general agreement, which would be conducive 
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to successful placement in families. For instance, care should 
be taken not to entrust young children to relatively old 
people, which would make the relationship one of grand- 
parents and grandchild, instead of parents and child. Again, 
a child should not be placed in a family where there are 
already children of the same age or the same sex, as in the 
large majority of cases it had been found that this situation 
led to failure. 

Finally, account should be taken of the social situation 
of the child and of his prospective family, so as to avoid 
too sharp a difference. Experience had shown, for instance, 
that town children placed on the land almost always wanted 
to return to the town. The best types of placement were 
those arranged in small towns where there are not the tempta- 
tions of a great city, yet at the same time ample opportunity 
for education and a variety of training possibilities. 

In conclusion, a word should be said about the danger 
of placements with childless couples, as very often they 
have built up in their imagination an ideal child, to which 
the one entrusted to their care corresponds not at all. The 
best results can be expected if the foster parents have been 
well prepared for their task. As a rule, they were prepared 
to co-operate if the difficulties likely to arise were explained 
to them. 


Mr. Mutocx Houwenr stated that he had placed 175 
out of 200 children in families ; of these, 40 to 45 of the most 
difficult cases had been placed in the vicinity of the insti- 
tution at Zandbergen. 

With regard to the question of social standing, if the 
tests and the observation revealed that the child would not 
benefit from attending secondary school or technical college, 
he was put into a less intellectual home. A child was never 
forced to go into a family that he did not like, because his 
own co-operation is essential in his re-education. Regarding 
the difference of age between the children of the family and 
the newcomer, it had been found that a difference of 4 years, 
either way, was the most favourable. A fundamental con- 
dition to the success of the placement was that the child 
knew he could leave the foster family if he did not feel happy 
with them. 

It was important also that the child should be followed 
up by someone he had known in the institution, and that 
person should take an interest in the whole foster family. 
The moral development of the child must be supervised ; 
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co-operation should be sought with the minister of the minor’s 
religion ; and organised Labour should take more interest in 
the problems of rehabilitation and co-operate in their solution. 


Dr. DELLAERT, speaking as a psychiatrist, did not think 
it was possible to place children taken off the streets, or out 
of slums or dubious homes directly in a family. The majority 
of these minors are very backward emotionally, that is to 
say, their emotional development is much behind their 
chronological age, or even their physical or mental develop- 
ment. They are often acutely disintegrated personalities, 
who require not education but readjustment. His attempts 
at placing difficult — but non-delinquent — children had not 
met with success, and the difficulty was greatly increased 
in the case of young delinquents, who were as a rule over 
12 and came from broken and often very poor homes. They 
would find it very difficult to adapt themselves to an 
entirely different social level. Foster families: were hard to 
find, and it was still more difficult to evaluate their qualities. 
The main thing was that they should be able to establish 
genuinely friendly relations with the child. 

The operative reason why families wished to take in 
children was economic rather than educational. Their 
motives were almost always selfish ones, therefore such 
placements are unlikely to exercise a beneficial influence in 
the re-education of the minor. 

The discussion, however, showed that there was no 
fundamental divergence of opinion and, in particular, that 
direct placing in a family was very rarely practised. There 
was fairly general agreement that a period of observation 
should precede any placement. 


Partial Freedom 


It was clear both from the preliminary reports'and from 
the discussion that the hostel with partial freedom could 
render great service. Unfortunately, in most countries the 
number of hostels was far from sufficient. In the Nether- 
lands, for instance, there are at the present time only about 
20, capable of accommodating altogether some 600 minors. 

The choice lies between : 


1) a section with partial freedom as an integral part 
of the institution ; 

2) external services attached to the institution ; 

3) hostels with partial freedom. 
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It transpired that it was no easier to define the groups 
of children and adolescents who should be directed to a 
hostel with partial freedom than it had been to determine 
the types of children who would benefit by being placed in 
a family. The categories proposed by Mr. MuLock HouwER 
seemed, however, to meet with general approval, namely : 
minors who adapt too easily to community life and who 
should rather be encouraged to think and act for themselves ; 
minors whose mental age is far below their chronological 
age, and who usually cause great difficulties in an institu- 
tion ; sexually precocious girls, especially if they are already 
engaged ; bright, but difficult, children, who tend to become 
gang leaders in institutions and exercise a bad influence ; 
introverted young people who are interested in their occupa- 
tion; children who have no inherent bad traits but who 
come from bad homes; those who are on good terms with 
their family, even though it is not a particularly ideal one. 

Most of the speakers were of opinion that as a general 
rule it was preferable not to mix in the same hostel minors 
who were sent there as a first measure and those for whom 
it was a transitional stage between the institution and 
return to normal life. 

It was very important in a hostel to have a well-organised 
recreational programme. 

M. Lutz warned that too much must not be expected 
of the minors. Very often a standard of behaviour was 
demanded of a young person on probation that would not 
be expected of a normal adolescent of the same age. They 
should be careful not to magnify a small lapse into an 
“incident ”. 


Preliminary Observation 


There seemed to be no doubt that whether with a view 
to placement in a family or in a hostel, the question of observa- 
tion was of paramount importance. 

The lack of a preliminary period of observation was 
stated by the Rev. Mother IaNace and Mile RrEHL, amongst 
others, to be one of the chief causes of the failure of re- 
education. The minors were removed from one institution 
to another without any effort being made to find out their 
real educational needs. 

On the other hand, according to Dr. DELLAERT, an 
initial observation was not enough. Observation should be 
used not only to diagnose the state of the child, but also to 
3 
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follow the development of his treatment. Its aim was four- 
fold: to throw light on the past, indicate the. type of re- 
education called for, prepare for release, and ensure reinte- 
gration. 

In practice, educators do not make much use of the 
observation report. Every good educator makes his own 
personal observation, and constantly revises it. That is the 
best method — direct contact. But it is rare to come across 
an educator who has this innate technique of observation. 


Mr. Mutock Houwer added that the only point in 
observation was to prepare the child and gain his co-operation. 

The Rev. Mother Icnace said that the practice in her 
institution had been modified as a result of experience. When 
the girls were sent first to an observation section, it was 
noticed that there was a definite lack of continuity when 
they were transferred to the other sections. The person who 
was to have final charge of the child should be associated 
in the observation right from the beginning. 

The child could not be studied in a vacuum, asserted 
Prof. Ponzo, he is part of the group, and reacts towards his 
environment. 

The great Italian educator Don Bosco often concerned 
himself with street urchins — pre-delinquents. His method 
was to gather them in work, or play-groups and study their 
reactions. The advantage of the groups is that the young- 
sters can go from one to the other and that there can be a 
rotation of educators. If the children belong to different 
groups for study, work or recreation it is possible to observe 
them from. different angles. 

In all countries the number of these centres was quite 
inadequate to the need. It was certainly the case in Italy, 
said Dr. CoLtucci, where the young people were sometimes 
sent for observation either before they appeared before 
the court, or prior to being sent to an institution. 

The observation dealt with the psychology and physical 
state of the child, but did not concern itself with his social 
conditions. It would be advisable to be able to keep the 
children a little longer, and also explain to them the reason 
for the measures taken on their behalf. 

In England it was becoming increasingly felt that there 
should be classifying schools. On the other hand, it was 
important that the children should not be removed from 
place to place, nor should they remain too long in the 
intermediary institutes. Criticism is being heard of the 
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present long stay in the classifying school, which prevents 
the child from taking root either in this temporary centre 
or in the place where he is to make a longer stay. 

Proper observation centres were not yet very developed 
in England, said Miss Extxin. The judge is guided by 
the reports of the probation officers and the remand home, 
but there is no continuous observation. He can also request 
a report from the child guidance clinic. 

The actual observation takes place in the classifying 
schools, but it comes too late as it occurs only after the judge 
has made the decision. In present circumstances it was 
difficult to see how they could get enough centres. 

To counter the difficulties arising from the lack of 
sufficient observation centres, Mme Japot, Mr. Mutock 
Houwer, Mme Massucco Costa and other speakers recom- 
mended that more use should be made of child guidance 
clinics, and that more of these services should be made 
available. The independent type of centre had two distinct 
advantages : it made it possible to take action in time, that 
is to say, before the child had reached the point of committing 
a delinquent offence and therefore exercised a preventive 
influence. Furthermore, it was possible to observe the child, 
and if necessary treat him, in his natural environment. 

Both in the United States and in the Netherlands 
experience had proved that to be successful a child guidance 
clinic must have the power compulsorily to direct the minor 
to attend a recreation centre. However, the child guidance 
clinic could not handle dangerous cases or those where the 
parents refuse to co-operate. In any case, they had to base 
their work on the reports of competent investigators. 

If the observation takes place in a closed institution, 
the help of social workers should be enlisted to investigate 
the home conditions, and in this connection M. Costa 
pointed out. that at the United Nations Seminar held in 
Paris last December it was emphasised that the re-education 
of maladjusted minors demanded close teamwork, in all the 
stages of observation and re-education. 

This question of observation appeared to be so important 
that it was decided that it should be the next subject for 
study by the Committee. 
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QUESTION II 


Aftercare measures to be taken when a minor is discharged 
from an institution 


INTRODUCTORY REPoRT By M. DuBois 


The problem is one that applies to any child brought 
up outside his own family, with the added factor in this 
case that the child is removed from an existing home. 

After spending a certain length of time in an institution, 
where he had no responsibilities and had no need to think 
for himself, he returns to a home which may have undergone 
some changes during his absence, and inevitably he finds 
himself somewhat handicapped. How can this handicap be 
limited ? Four points might be studied : 


1) preparation of the minor for discharge during his 
stay in the institution; 2) preparation of the home for the 
return of the minor; 3) choice of the measure to be taken ; 
4) a carefully devised system of probation, completed 
by the social assistance that might be necessary for the 
readjustment of the minor. 


1) Preparation of the Minor for Discharge during his 
Stay in the Institution 


Two principles may be stated : 


a) As Prof. Lafon pointed out last year at Amersfoort, 
aftercare should be regarded as a normalising process, or a 
social readjustment. One might even say that it is a 
stage in the process of readjustment, planned on the obser- 
vation made either prior to admission or during the stay 
in the institution. There should be no gap between the 
various phases of the rehabilitation : observation — treat- 
ment aftercare. 


b) The problem of rehabilitation should always be 
considered from the social and educational points of view, 
never as a punishment. Treatment in the institution is a 
period of training, in a more or less closed environment 
according to the necessity of the case. Aftercare is the final 
phase, the post-institutional treatment. 

How can the institution promote the success of the 





~ aftercare ? 
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a) In the first place, by providing the minor with a 
vocational training by means of which he can earn a decent 
living in a trade corresponding to his inclinations and abilities. 
Vocational guidance will point the way. Apart from the 
personal factors, the future occupation should take into 
account the employment possibilities in the area where the 
discharged minor will live. 


b) By a progressive relaxation of the institutional 
procedure : transfer from one section to another (trial — 
reward — parole), as in Belgium; contact with the outside 
world and relaxation of rules for the whole group (Brécourt 
system) ; special section for the final stage of the detention 
(certain approved schools in England, and certain training 
schools in the U.S.A.) ; the practice of self-government. The 
minor should be tested, e.g. errands, excursions, holidays, 
at home or elsewhere, etc. 


c) In some cases, an intermediary stage might be 
organised: camp, or other type of holiday, temporary 
stay in a hostel, or even placement in a family, so as to give 
the minor an opportunity to find his feet by temporarily 
becoming part of another group less “sheltered ” than in 
the institution. 

d) On their side, the staff should undertake individual 
action to help the minor get rid of his “ institution complex ” ; 
they must prepare him for the difficulties he will encounter 
in normal life and explain the responsibilities that go with 
new-found freedom. 


e) In the last phase of his stay, he should become 


acquainted with the person — whether probation officer, 
future employer, or foster family — who will have charge 
of him. 


2) Preparation of the Home for the Return of the Minor 


The foregoing implies that the co-operation of the parents 
should be sought while the child is still in the institution. 
Various cases may arise : 


Reintegration in the Family : 


a) The time comes when the child is about to return 
to his family after a long separation; he has grown up, 
changed, matured. The family has also developed, whether 
for better or worse. They must be led to understand that 
the same educational problem they had not been able to solve 
will crop up again, but the factors will probably be different. 
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Parents who really want their child back will make an effort 
to understand, if tactful methods. are used. 


b) On the other hand, as the minor has matured in 
the interval, it might be all right for him to return even to 
a home that is still not all that it should be, especially if the 
ties of affection are very strong and the young person would 
not accept easily some other environment. 

If the parents are co-operative, and if in the meantime 
the moral and material conditions in the home have improved 
— thanks to social assistance — not only the child but the 
whole family can sometimes make a new start. But the 
family, like the child, must be prepared to accept some 
post-institutional supervision. 


If the family hfe cannot be organised or re-organised 
on sounder lines, a foster home must be found. 

The institution might also investigate the possibility of 
finding a substitute home for the child with relatives or 
godparents, etc. 


3) Measures to be taken if the minor cannot relurn home 
either because he has no family, the home is broken, or un- 
worthy ; or because he would not be able to adjust himself to it. 


a) Placement ina foster family which would be prepared 
to treat the child as their own and educate him either free 
of charge, or on payment of an allowance. 

In certain countries (Netherlands, Scandinavia) the foster 
family system has proved successful, but in practice there 
are some serious obstacles. This type of placement is most 
suitable for children still of school age. 

b) Placement with the employer’s family, that is to 
say, where an employer takes a pupil into his service and 
pays him a salary and he is treated as a member of the 
family. In most cases, boys are placed on the land, and 
girls in domestic service. 

c) Placement in a hostel with partial freedom, the 
young person going out daily to work. 

d) Placement in lodgings or youth hostel, etc., common- 
ly done in large cities. This method would suit older lads 
capable of getting along on their own. 


4) Organisation of the Supervision 


The former idea of supervised freedom, usually associated 
with strict control and a remote charitable agency intervening 
from time to time, has given place to modern methods of 
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probation and parole, supplemented by all the resources of 
social service, or what the Americans call case work. 

Opinion is divided as to who should be in charge of 
aftercare, especially in the crucial period following release. 

Should it be the juvenile court judge assisted by 
ancillary social services, or should it be the task of the 
institution itself ? 

In Belgium the minor is released by decision ‘of the 
juvenile court judge, generally on the recommendation of the 
institution, and thus comes directly under the tutelage of 
the judge and the probation officer designated by the latter. 
The judge is therefore able to control the final phase of the 
rehabilitation as he did in the earlier stages, and he may decide 
to curtail the supervision or prolong it until the minor 
attains his majority. 

In England, it is the head of the approved school who 
deals with the aftercare, or discharges the young person on 
licence before the term fixed by the court is up, or keeps 
him under supervision until the expiry of the term, according 
to the age of the minor. He may do this himself, delegate 
it to an aftercare officer, who is a member of his staff, or 
pass on the responsibility to an education or probation officer. 

On behalf of the institution, it is claimed that it knows 
the minor who has passed through its care and consequently 
is well placed to follow him up; on behalf of the social 
services it is said that they are better acquainted with the 
situation of the families, local conditions, employment possi- 
bilities and the organisation of leisure. 

The social services are organised for it, whereas it is 
an onerous charge on the institution to visit the pupils, 
even if there are welfare officers appointed for this purpose. 

According to English practice, the judge does not deal 
with the minors after the court decision, apart from excep- 
tional cases. It is the institution that decides the fate of the 
child, within the limits laid down by the law. 

In the Netherlands, it is the social worker charged with 
the external service of the establishment who prepares the 
minor for release by bringing him in contact with his family, 
who finds him a foster home if necessary, places him in 
employment, and exercises supervision by regular visits. 

Mr. Mulock Houwer had referred to the setting up in 
the Netherlands of a central aftercare service. 

In the United States, the parole system is organised 
by the institution, by the social service responsible for after- 
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care, or by a social service attached to the State Social 
Welfare Department. 

Whatever system is employed, the essential point 
is that the personnel shall be trained and the service well 
organised. It is much more difficult for a socially and 
economically handicapped minor to readjust to family and 
social life after the sheltered life in an institution than it is 
for one placed on probation by the court. 

In Sweden it is held that the better aftercare is organised, 
the shorter the stay in the institution need be. In each 
district, therefore, an officer has been appointed to follow 
up the discharged young people. 

A recent Law in Belgium provides for professional pro- 
bation officers attached to the children’s sections, attorney 
general’s officers and juvenile courts. The question of uni- 
fication of the social services is under study. But in any 
case, it may be assumed that professional probation officers, 
holding a social worker’s diploma, will be put in charge of 
aftercare. The view is generally held that only an experi- 
enced social worker is able to tackle this job. 

It should be emphasised that there must be continuity 
in the treatment by harmonious co-operation between insti- 
tution ‘and judge, and between the institution and the 
probation officer. 

There should also be liaison between the personnel of 
the institution and the social service, between the probation 
officer and the minor, and between the probation officer 
and the family. 

It is only by such measures that this crucial period in 
the readjustment can be successfully negotiated. In general, 
the minor who has passed through an institution may be 
considered as having reached a certain moral level; his 
readjustment to normal life is the next stage. 

It is not enough to prevent recidivism and the continua- 
tion of the “ delinquent career ” ; we should aim at putting the 
finishing touch to the re-education by a complete and tho- 
rough readjustment to a happy and satisfactory family and 
social life — this being the touchstone of the efficacy of the 
educational system of the institution. 

Aftercare presupposes complete harmony between all 
the persons who have a hand in it. Judge, educator and 
social worker must co-operate for the good of their “ cus- 
tomer ” during this final stage of aftercare; they must be 
familiar with the child and with his environment, and 
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provide the timely and adequate assistance and encourage- 
ment essential to a good readjustment. 


DISCUSSION 


The necessity of a follow-up of a minor discharged from 
an-institution was so universally acknowledged that it was 
not even debated. 

The chief points of the discussion were how the institu- 
tion could prepare the minor for release, measures to be taken 
upon his,discharge, and maintenance of contact with him 
thereafter. 

The Rev. Mother Icnace presented a long paper based 
on her experience at the Sainte-Marguerite de Cortone 
Institute, concerning preparation for discharge during the 
stay in the institution. According to her thesis, this prepara- 
tion forms part of the entire educational plan of the institu- 
tion. The co-operation of the girls is constantly sought 
throughout their stay. The aim is not to adapt the minor 
to the institute, but to normal life. By using a graph of the 
ten qualities ' deemed to be the most likely to bring about 
readjustment, supplemented by constant personal supervi- 
sion, it was possible to estimate at intervals of six months 
whether the time had come for the girl to be discharged. 
Generally, the pupils were quite aware of their own progress, 
so that the announcement of their release did not come as 
a surprise to them. 

The social and moral background of the girl’s home would 
also, of course, be taken into account, and the parents’ 
co-operation would be invited as soon as return to the family 
circle became a practical possibility. The members of the 
staff responsible for the care of the young girl are pre- 
sent during the monthly visits of the parents and so a better 
mutual understanding is gradually built up. The parents 
must also be prepared for the difficulties which might arise 
in the future, and must learn to adapt themselves to the 
child who, in the meantime, will have changed. Letters sent 
and received by the children are read, followed up and 
interpreted by the educators, who are thus in a position to 
intervene, advise and, if necessary, console. Friendly rela- 
tions are established, so that the educator is able to give 
guidance to the parents, for which they are often very 
grateful. 





a See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. III, 1949, No. 3-4, 
p. 118 
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Mr. Muxtock Houwer emphasised that preparation 
of the family must begin by establishing liaison between 
the institution and the parents. In the U.S. the latter 
are invited to stay in the institution if they come from a 
distance. He himself had made the experiment of invit- 
ing about 30 parents to take part in a camp with their 
children; this put the contact between staff, parents and 
children on quite a different footing. 

In the view of MM. Ponzo, Cotucci, Lurz and others, 
the crux of the matter is preparation of the young person 
for earning a living. 

M. Lutz said that one of three types of cases might 
arise : 

1) Where the minor had had a complete vocational 
training, he must be found employment in that trade ; 


2) Where the minor had not yet gained his professional 
diploma, but had had a good practical training in a particular 
trade, he should also be able to follow that trade ; 

3) Where the minor had refused to learn a trade, or 
was incapable of doing so, he should be allowed to accept 
any kind of work that would bring him an honest living. 


Preferably, the institution should be responsible for 
keeping an eye on the minor after his discharge, especially 
in the transitional period. In France, the institution some- 
times grants the minor 15 days’ leave to find employment. 
The leave is then prolonged for successive short periods, and 
the final decision to discharge him may not be taken until 
several months later. 

In England, after the judge has sent the child to an 
institution it rests with the Board of Directors, in practice 
the Principal, to decide when the minor shall be released, 
for it is assumed that he is in the best position to know 
how far the re-education has progressed. 

A lively discussion ensued between M. Dusois, on the 
one side, and Mile RrEut, M. Lutz and Dr. Cotucci, on the 
other. In Belgium, it is the juvenile court judge who decides 
when the time has come for the court wards to be prepared 
for discharge, by ordering leave of absence, which may be 
short or long according to the case. 


M. Lutz, on the other hand, considered that the judge 
should only intervene in a case of doubt, or order the discharge 
if the usual progressive method left to the discretion of the 
institution could not be applied. It was the duty of the 
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officer of the institution responsible for maintaining contact 
with former pupils to bring to the notice of the judge the 
cases requiring action on his part. 

A distinction should be made between discharge as an 
element in the process of rehabilitation, and discharge as a 
legal lifting of all control. 

In Italy, where there is a great deal of unemployment, 
one of the crucial problems is how to place the minors in 
suitable work when they leave the institution. Frequently, 
after having received a good vocational training in the 
institution, the young person is unable to find a job. There 
is, unfortunately, still too much prejudice against ex-delin- 
quents ; it is sometimes quite difficult even to find lodgings 
for them. 

To remedy this situation, Prof. Ponzo proposed that 
employers should be required to take a certain proportion 
of these lads, in the same way that they had to employ a 
certain number of disabled soldiers, but this solution was not 
entertained, as experience with ex-servicemen had shown that 
no matter how well justified such a measure might be, they 
were often regarded with hostility by their fellow-workers 
because of their privileged position. It would be much 
worse in the case of ex-delinquents, and this hostility would 
do them great harm. 


If when he leaves an institution a minor cannot return to 
his own home, where is he to live? There are three possi- 
bilities : the hostel, boarding with the employer, and board- 
ing with a family. In the last-mentioned case it was 
emphasised that it was not at all the same thing if an 
outside agency pays for the board and if the young person 
pays it wholly or partially. In the latter case, the adoles- 
cent reacts quite differently, and contact with his own 
family is also less difficult. 

The hostel with partial freedom is, in fact, nothing more 
than a prolongation of the detention, and is often resented 
by the young people on that account. It can, however, 
render an excellent service, especially if the minor has to 
be followed up, encouraged and aided for a certain time; 
or where the home environment is bad ; or where the parents 
are liable to make jealous scenes if their child is boarded 
with an employer or placed in lodgings; finally, in cases 
where the minor cannot find a suitable’ ‘place to live in the 
vicinity of his work. 
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The atmosphere of a hostel with partial freedom should 
resemble that of a well-run home. 

Boarding a minor with an employer is always something 
of a risk, and in Belgium it rests with the judge to exercise 
close supervision. 

This question of supervision after discharge came up 
again and again in the discussion. Some members considered 
that the juvenile court judge should be the responsible 
authority ; others that the institution was better qualified, 
as it was in the best position to know the minor; yet other 
speakers urged that this task should be entrusted to a special 
body of social workers. In small countries it appeared to be 
relatively easy to arrange for supervision through the staff 
of the institution, who knew the child well. This had 
the added advantage of helping the institution to remain 
in contact. with the world outside. In big countries, it was 
much more difficult to utilise this system. 

In Italy, for example, it is not possible for the institu- 
tion to carry out supervision because of the distances. The 
practice is. generally to remove the minor as far as possible 
from his former environment, so that he should not fall under 
its bad influence again. But in fact the director of the 
institution is still responsible, as he has to report regularly 
to the Ministry of Justice on the behaviour of his former 
pupils during the first three years after their discharge. He 
confines himself, generally, to having an inquiry made by 
the local police. 

Dr. Cotucctr observed that employers did not like the 
police coming in to control the employees, and this was one of 
the problems inherent in following up young people at work. 
The same difficulty did not arise with social workers, who 
were generally well received by employers. 


Mlle Racine was also of opinion that it was desirable 
that the social worker should take care of the follow up 
of the discharged minor, especially if the stay in the institu- 
tion had been a short one, while Mlle Cornaz believed that 
continuity could be ensured if the preliminary investigation 
as well as the carrying out of the measures were entrusted 
to an administrative service having at its command the 
requisite social workers. 

Other delegates added that whoever was the person in 
charge of aftercare, it was important that he or she should 
be familiar with life in an institution, and preferably have 
done a period of practical work in one. 
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If aftercare is entrusted to one particular officer there 
is the danger that he will be overburdened. In some countries 
a certain number of people are prepared to keep an eye on 
discharged minors on a voluntary basis. This good will 
should be utilised, but these volunteers should be placed 
under the control of qualified professionals, who would look 
after the most difficult cases themselves. 

Whoever is the person finally responsible — whether 
member of the staff, probation officer or social worker — 
it is essential that there should be a friendly relationship 
between him and the minor, and he will only be able to 
fulfil his task if the minor accepts him willingly; it is even 
advisable that, as far as possible, he should be able to choose 
that person. 

In this connection, Mlle RreHL observed that certain 
of her former pupils cherish an affection for the institu- 
tion itself, and for its rooms and grounds, and like to visit 
it occasionally even if there has been a change of staff. 
Others become lastingly attached to members of the staff 
and still come to see them many years later. 

It is not only the educators with whom the former pupils 
remain in touch, but also with the various members of the 
staff. At Christmas an effort is made to renew contact with 
former girls who have dropped out. 

Formerly, in England, it was chiefly the members of the 
Borstal Association, all probation officers, who were in charge 
of aftercare; there was also a system of “friends ”, who 
were less organised than the Big Brothers and it was relatively 
easy to get them accepted by the adolescent. It is intended 
to revive this system gradually, but without giving it a lot 
of publicity. 


Mlle RiEHL considered it was very important that the 
ex-pupils should be able to remain in contact with the 
institution where they had been re-educated. With regard 
to her own institution, she had friends in almost all the 
big towns of France, so that if any young girl wished to 
do so, she could — upon her discharge on becoming of 
age -—— remain in contact with a former member of the 
staff, or perhaps with a former pupil who had now. settled 
down in life. As to the younger ones, that is to say, 
those released before reaching their majority, they were 
free to choose the member of the staff with whom they 
desired to remain in contact. This ensured more friendly 
relations. 
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In Denmark, said Mr. Horsten they attached great 
importance to the organisation of aftercare as a means 
of curtailing the length of the detention. If the child was 
placed in the vicinity of the institution, the principal was 
responsible for the supervision ; if not, the duty rested with 
the local child welfare authority. 

The system was not satisfactory, as the principal had 
too many other duties ; it would be better to hand this over 
to the social workers. On the other hand, if the principal 
was responsible, it would ensure continuity in the education 
of the minor. The local committees often did not have the 
trained personnel, and the central authority had to step in 
over their heads. In Sweden, the sole authority was a 
central bureau of the Ministry, with agents all over the 
country. 

It is of great importance, too, that the minor should 
accept his occupation freely, and if possible he should be 
allowed to look for his own job. He must be encouraged to 
take responsibility for himself, and should look upon the 
person in charge of his aftercare as an older and under- 
standing friend. 


Findings 


Question I. — Measures to he taken in the case of a child 
or young person whom the Juvenile Court (or other 
competent body) considers should neither be sent back 
to his own home nor placed in an approved school. 


Observation 


1. Whatever measure it is decided to apply presupposes 
a longer or shorter period of observation. 

In the case that the minor has to be removed from his 
original home, the observation should cover : 


a) the home and social environment, and 
b) the personality of the minor. 


With regard to the second factor, the health, intellectual 
and emotional aspects, as well as the behaviour of the minor, 
should be given special attention. 
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2. Leaving the minor for observation in his own home 
has this advantage that it enables the study to be made in 
his normal environment, and the rehabilitation of his family 
can be carried out simultaneously with his own. 


3. For certain categories of minors, however, especially 
in cases where the home conditions are positively harmful, 
in the case of runaways and those who are likely to relapse 
(recidivists),- observation in a residential institution appears 
desirable. 

At the observation centre the juvenile should be treated 
in such a way as to facilitate his settling down in a residential 
institution should that form of treatment appear desirable. 


4. In view of the limited number of observation centres 
available, it seems advisable to make a larger use of the free 
type of observation, and in this connection the co-operation 
of other bodies, such as school, child guidance, vocational 
guidance and mental health clinics should be sought. 


5. From the observation report and on the results of 
the social investigation, the judge will be able to recommend 
one of the three following measures : 


a) leaving the minor in his home ; 
b) placement in a rehabilitation centre ; 
c) placement in some other environment. 


6. Attention should, however, be called to the danger 
of making a definite diagnosis and of irrevocably settling 
the future of a minor even after a period of prolonged obser- 
vation. The child’s development is a continuous process, 
and whatever measure of rehabilitation is decided upon 
implies uninterrupted observation. Any decision taken there- 
fore should be subject to revision, if necessary. 


Where Placement in an Institution is not Advisable 


— 


7. Although in many cases placement in a rehabilitation 
centre is the only possible solution, all the children who have 
to be removed from their home environment will not be 
suitable for institutional life. It may be anticipated that 
some of them, either because of their character or past 
experiences, will not be able to adapt themselves, for instance, 
if they are genuinely attached to a fiancé(e), or keen on a 
specific type of work, etc., or where the selected vocational 
training cannot be given in the institution. Then, there are 
those who have already spent too much of their lives in an 
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institution and who run the risk of becoming more and more 
socially maladjusted. Finally, it is considered that, in 
general, older age groups should not be sent to institutions. 
Uneducable minors, and those whose conduct would be 
dangerous to society, should in no case be placed together 
with educable young people. Similarly, those suffering from 
marked neuro-psychiatric disorders should be sent to special 
institutions.. Without this segregation, serious complications 
are liable to arise which may jeopardise the rehabilitation. 


Foster Family Placing 


8. Placement with a family cannot be improvised ; it 
implies a systematic organisation carried out by a responsible 
body and the services of competent social workers. 


9. This central body should be responsible for : 
a) finding suitable homes, 


b) making a study of the children or young people who 
could benefit by being placed with these families, with 
particular reference to the emotional adjustment. 


10. In the appreciation of this emotional factor both 
sides must be studied — the child’s adjustment to the family 
and vice-versa. 

The competent authority should be responsible for 
preparing the family and the child for their new life together, 
and for promoting mutual adjustment ; it should not regard 
its task merely as supervisory. 


11. Foster family placing is particularly recommended 
for children of school age. 

Placement on the land should, in the main, be reserved 
for minors of country origin. 

Medium-sized towns offering various types of schools 
and employment are a particularly suitable environment for 
foster home placing. 


12. Where the young person is capable of earning his 
own livelihood, he should, preferably, not be boarded with 
the employer. 

This should be done only in exceptional cases, and then 
the minor must agree freely to the arrangement. There must 
be a definite guarantee that the employer will offer training 
of the required professional standard. 


13. The central body must ensure that the foster family 
is adequately remunerated for its services. The minor in 
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receipt of wages must contribute towards his upkeep in pro- 
portion to his earnings. 


14. Social workers charged with the aftercare of minors 
who are boarded out and with the settlement of problems 
that may arise in connection with keeping them in contact 
with their families should receive a special training, the 
organisation of such training being the concern of the 
central body. 


Other Types of Placement 


15. It is recommended that the Court should make a 
wider use of placing its wards in ordinary boarding schools, 
particularly if the stay is to be a short one, or where placement 
with a foster family is not justified, or again if a suitable 
family is not available. 


16. The scattered home type of placement, grouping 
at the most 8 to- 10 children under the care of a competent 
married couple, or a maximum of 12 to 14 children under 
trained social workers or educators, can render useful service. 


17. As it is rarely possible to find suitable foster homes 
for the older age groups, it is recommended that they be 
placed either in youth hostels or in probation hostels (ap- 
proved hostels), according to the degree of supervision they 
may require. 

In general, it would appear to be desirable not to place 
young people sent to a hostel by the Court as a first measure 
with those who have been discharged from a rehabilitation 
institution. 


18. The probation hostel is particularly suitable for : 


a) those who do not actually require rehabilitation but 
who would benefit by being removed from their home environ- 
ment, without however severing all contact with their family ; 

b) .certain minors, who may even be very difficult cases, 
but who take a real interest in their work ; 

c) shy and reserved young people who feel unhappy 
in a large community ; 

d) finally, the too easily led type of youngsters who 
must be encouraged to think and act for themselves. 


19. The population of a hostel being as a rule 20 to 30, 
it is preferable to divide these into two groups according to 
their degree of maturity. A well-planned programme of 
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leisure activities and a system of progressive freedom are 
essential factors. 


* 


Question II. — Aftercare Measures to be Taken when a 
Minor is Discharged from an Approved School or Similar 


Institution. 


20. Aftercare should be regarded as a positive system 
whereby the person is helped to understand his problems, 
face his responsibilities and find a solution to his difficulties. 

It fails in its mission if it is limited to an arbitrary or 
sporadic supervision, a rigid or routine control. 


Preparation for Discharge 


21. Aftercare is an integral part of the process of 
rehabilitation. Consequently, there should be no _ inter- 
ruption between the stay in the institution and the period 
of readjustment to social life that follows. 


22. Preparation for discharge begins, in fact, from the 
moment the child is admitted to the institution. It is 
essential that the young person should take a complete and 
approved occupational training, terminating by the regular 
diploma delivered to ordinary trainees. 


23. The head of the institution is in the best position 
to appreciate the right moment when the minor is ready 
to return to normal life, whether this decision is actually 
taken by him or passed on as a recommendation to the 
competent authority. 


24. Transition from the institution to freedom should 
in any case be a gradual process : 


a) Relaxation of the rules of the institution, e.g. 
errands outside the establishment, Sunday leave, member- 
ship of outside youth groups, holiday camps, leave of 
absence. 

As these measures form part of the education in an 
institution, it must be left to the discretion of the head of 
the institution to apply them as appropriate to the individual 
case. 


b) An intermediary stage, which could take one of the 
following forms : 
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i) daily work outside whilst still boarding in the 
institution, 

ii) probation hostel, preferably attached to the insti- 
tution, 


iii) independent probation hostel. 


During this period the minor should remain under the 
authority of the head of the institution, and if the experiment 
should fail he can be recalled without further formality. 


Return to the Family 


25. The minor’s return home needs careful preparation, 
as either he or his family may have changed considerably 
in the meantime. Preparation should be carried out: 

a) by the relevant social services, 

b) by the institution in its contacts with the parents, 

c) or perhaps by the judge or the competent authority 
imposing certain conditions on the parents (e.g. agreement 
to undergo psychological or other treatment). 

If the minor is capable of earning a living, care should 
be taken to see that he is not exploited by his parents. 


Where Return to the Family is not Possible 


26. The findings referring to foster family placing as 
a direct measure (see points 8 to 14) are equally applicable 
to minors discharged from institutions, with the additional 
factor that it is even more difficult to arrange such place- 
ment in their case. In regard to the older age groups, the 
solution will le in finding them suitable lodgings rather than 
an actual foster family. 


27. The probation hostel is particularly suitable as an 
intermediary stage in the conditions set forth in par. 24. 

If the young person when finally discharged is not able 
to return home for one reason or another, he should be 
placed in a youth hostel. It is recommended that many 
more of such hostels should be set up. 


Control and Supervision of Aflercare 


28. In some countries good results have been obtained 
by entrusting the follow-up of the minor to members of the 
staff of the institution where he has been rehabilitated ; this 
method is satisfactory so long as these officers have adequate 
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time at their disposal and that the minor lives within easy 
reach. 


29. Alternatively, or in addition to the above, this task 
should be handed over to trained and specialised social 
workers. These should be adequately remunerated and the 
case load should not exceed 50 at the outside. 

Such officers should be familiar with institutional life, 
be in contact with the head of the establishment from which 
the minor has been discharged and particularly with those 
members of the staff who have had most to do with him. 

Voluntary workers can render great service, providing 
they work in conjunction with and under the supervision 
of trained workers. 


30. It is important that the person in charge of the 
aftercare should be acceptable to the minor, and even to a 
certain extent that he should be able to choose the officer, as 
success depends on the friendly relations and mutual trust 
established between them. 


31. The minor should be encouraged to think and act 
for himself, even at the risk of some slight relapse. 


General Remarks 


32. Any action undertaken on behalf of the delinquent 
or socially maladjusted minor should be agreed on jointly 
with the various bodies or individuals concerned with his 
care, working as a team. 


33. A file should be made out for each minor and kept 
up-to-date, and it should provide a continuous record of 
observation. Care should, however, be taken to see that it 
does not give a stereotyped picture of the minor in question. 
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I. U. C. W. News 


The General Council 


The General Council met in London from 6-12 July, attended 
by about 125 delegates representing some 33 member and associate 
organisations of the Union from 24 countries. Representatives of 
the United Nations and its specialised agencies, and of other national 
and international organisations, as well as of the Churches, were 
present as observers. 

The opening session was honoured by the presence of Her 
Royal Highness The Duchess of Kent, the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Mayor of St. Pancras, and the Countess Mountbatten of Burma, 
President of the Save the Children Fund, the British member of the 
Union which was the hostess organisation of the London General 
Council. Count Henri Carton de Wiart (Brussels), unavoidably 
detained, sent a message. 

Countess Mountbatten and Count Carton de Wiart were elected 
Presidents of Honour with acclamation ; Mrs. Gordon Morier, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W., was asked to act 
as Chairman of the meetings. 

In her opening address thanking the Save the Children Fund 
for its kind and generous hospitality, Mrs. Morier referred to the 
close bonds which had always existed between the S.C.F. and the 
Union, and pointed out how fitting it was for the Union to celebrate 
its 30th anniversary in London, as it owed its existence to the 
inspiration of Eglantyne Jebb. 

In addition to statutory and administrative matters, the sessions 
of the Council were taken up with an examination of the following 
subjects : Effects of governmental action on voluntary activities in 
the child welfare ; Child Welfare and Relief and the I.U.C.W.; The 
Psychological and Social Aspects of Child Adoption ; Problems of 
Refugee Children. 

On each of the above topics conclusions were reached that will 
serve as a basis for the future work both of the Union and of its 
member organisations in different countries. 

The Council also passed some resolutions relative to the long- 
range activities of the United Nations in the field of child welfare, 
and the repatriation of children separated from their parents, with 
special reference to the Greek children. 

Among the visits and functions arranged in honour of the General 
Council was a reception by the British Government. 

A more detailed report of the proceedings of the General Council 
will be given in the next number of the Review. 
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New Full and Associate Members 


The General Council, at its session of 12 July 1950, endorsed 
the applications for membership of 10 new full members and two 
new associate members, together with the admission without further 
formality of the Portuguese Federation of Child Welfare Institutions, 
which was a member of the International Association before the 
merger in 1946. 


Information on a few of these organisations has already appeared 
in previous issues of the Review, namely : 


All India Save the Children Committee, No. 6, 1949, p. 279, 
Italian Child Welfare Association, No. 6, 1949, p. 280, 
Lebanese Child Welfare Union, No. 5, 1949, p. 209, 
Luxemburg Red Cross, No: 2, 1949, p. 70, 


South African National Council for Child Welfare (associate 
member), No. 2, 1949, p. 84, 


International Catholic Child Welfare Bureau, No. 1, 1950, p. 39. 


We give below some brief notes on the other new members of 
the Union. 


Kaerniner Landesregierung (Land Authorities of Carinthia), 
(Austria). For many months past negotiations have been under 
way in Austria for the affiliation of a central body grouping the various 
child welfare authorities, as well as the main voluntary agencies. 
Various circumstances have combined to hinder the realisation of 
this plan so far. The Government of Carinthia is particularly 
anxious to establish international relations with other child welfare 
circles and has: applied for membership of the Union. This candi- 
dature has been welcomed by the Union in the hope that the example 
will shortly be followed by other competent Austrian circles. 


L’Office de la Protection de l’Enfance (Belgian Child Welfare 
Bureau is the department of the Ministry of Justice responsible for 
the application of the Child Welfare Act of 1912, in other words, 
for all matters concerning the delinquent, neglected and ill-treated 
child. 

Director: Mile Simone Huynen. 


Die Arbeitsgemeinschafi fiir Jugendpflege und Jugendfiirsorge 
(Liaison Committee of Public and Private Child and Youth Welfare 
Agencies), (Germany), groups the statutory and voluntary insti- 
tutions concerned with the well-being of children and young people. 
For the moment, of course, it is limited to those working in Western 
Germany and the western sector of Berlin, but its leaders hope that 
in course of time those in the eastern part of Germany will also 
affiliate to it. 

‘This body is more in the nature of a Liaison and Research 
Committee than a federation. It comprises five groups of members : 


1) the central authorities concerned with child welfare (Landes- 
jugenddmier); 2) the chief federations of voluntary organisations 
of a denominational or political character (Innere Mission, Caritas, 
Arbeiterwohlifahri, and so on), 3) the specialised associations like 
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those dealing with juvenile delinquency, education of young children, 
etc., 4) youth organisations, 5) associations of local authorities 
(municipal or district). 


From this list it will be seen that emphasis is laid on co-ordi- 
nation and centralisation of efforts, and that there is a definite 
tendency towards positive and preventive action rather than stepping 
in only for the “ protection ” of children or adolescents when they are 
in difficulties. 

The new organisation has already made a good start by tackling 
the reform of the Child Welfare Act of 1922 and-has presented a 
memorandum on this subject to the Bonn Parliament. It is also 
very concerned with the question of unemployment among young 
people, especially the many young refugees from the Eastern Zone, 
and is promoting the creation of hostels in the industrial areas where 
there are employment vacancies for them but nowhere to live. 


Chairman: Dr. Muthesius, of the Deuischer Sitddietag (Asso- 
ciation of German Towns), Cologne. 


The Hyderabad Women and Children’s Medical Aid Association 
(India), an associate member, was founded in 1944 to provide medical 
assistance to women and children in the State of Hyderabad, both 
in the rural and urban areas. 


Among its activities are the training of qualified staff, parti- 
cularly midwives, the promotion of child welfare centres, the provi- 
sion of a health visitor service, the creation of maternity clinics, 
and the systematic treatment of anemia and venereal disease among 
expectant mothers and children. 


President: Princess Niloufer Farhat Begum Saheba. 
Honorary Secretary: Mrs. Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung. 


Nederlandse Bond voor Moederschapszorg en Kinderhygiene. 
Founded in 1908, this Dutch Maternity and Child Welfare Union 
is already of a respectable age and has just been reorganised. Pri- 
marily a liaison body, its secretariat deals mainly with education of 
the public and the dissemination of information. The Dutch Union’s 
application was welcomed all the more by the General Council as 
it was warmly supported by the other Dutch member of the Union, 
the National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare Associations, which 
deals more particularly with the social and legal aspects of child 
welfare. 


President: Dr. P. H. Fiedeldij Dop. 


The Child Welfare League of America is the central organisation 
for a very large number of societies and institutions, mostly concerned 
with children deprived of the care of their own parents. One of the 
chief aims of the League is to set up standards in institutional care, 
foster home placement and care, placement for adoption and similar 
matters. It issues books and pamphlets on these subjects, publishes 
a monthly bulletin Child Welfare and organises national and regional 
conferences. 


President : Mr. Leonard W. Mayo. 
Executive Director: Mr. Spencer H. Crookes. 
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The Portuguese Federation of Child Welfare Associations, which 
is attached to and financially dependent on the Juvenile Court 
Administration (Ministry of Justice) was set up in 1911 with the 
following aims: 


a) to take preventive action on behalf of children in moral 
danger ; 

b) to educate the public in the necessity of preserving and 
fostering the physical and moral well-being of their children ; 


c) to assist juvenile.courts in the aftercare of minors discharged 
from re-educational institutions. 


It was not, however, until Decree No. 10,767 of 15 May 1925 
extended to the whole of the country the system of juvenile courts 
which up to that time had functioned only as a trial in Lisbon, that 
the Federation obtained the necessary grants to carry out its social 
function. 

The Federation’s achievement in caring for the material and 
moral protection of children and youth includes: financial support 
of a number of philanthropic institutions; maintaining in Lisbon, 
Porto and Coimbra, the three leading towns, a social service to assist 
minors in need of care and protection, e.g. preventive action in the 
case of minors who come before the juvenile courts, or aftercare of 
delinquents discharged from re-educational institutions on parole ; 
providing grants for delinquent minors to be brought up in religious 
re-educational institutions; protection and control of newsboys 
under 16; contributions to the Portuguese Caritas in their work for 
foreign child victims of the war; grants for the repair, extension or 
equipment of children’s homes and re-educational institutions. 


Care and Education of Orthopedically Handicapped Children 


At the Conference of Experts on the Educational Problems of 
Orthopedically Handicapped Children it was recommended : 


“That the International Union for Child Welfare and the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples and their 
member organisations work co-operatively in implementing the 
recommendations of this Conference and in the expansion of 
their activities both nationally and internationally on behalf of 
physically handicapped children. ” 


A draft agreement was forthwith drawn up by the General 
Secretaries of both associations. While leaving each organisation 
completely independent to pursue its own programme of work, it 
provides for the setting up of a Joint Liaison Committee to study 
problems of common interest and to make recommendations for 
their solution. Although not mentioned explicitly in the agreement, 
the intention is that the Joint Committee shall make representations 
to the United Nations and its specialised agencies, and shall aiso 
promote new schemes in countries where this branch of child welfare 
is still in a rudimentary stage. 

The agreement has now been ratified by the Executive Com- 
mittees of both organisations. 
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AUSTRIA-ITALY 


Exchange of Children 


The permanent Children’s Home at Heroldeck, which has just 
been set up in Carinthia, is a truly international project, writes 
Mr. Basil McTaggart, representative of the British Save the Children 
Fund in Austria, having been brought into existence by the combined 
efforts of the Norwegian Help to Europe, Radda Barnen, his own 
organisation and the local authorities. 

Thirty little Italian girls from Sori spent the month of July 
there. This was one batch of children under the exchange of hospital- 
ity scheme realised this summer by the representative of the Save 
the Children Fund in Austria, on the one hand, and the Italian Child 
Welfare Association, on the other. 

In August came the turn of the boys, 69 of whom-spent a month 
in the Carinthian mountains, while 97 young Austrians had a 5-weeks’ 
seaside holiday at Sori, near Genoa. 

The Canadian Save the Children Fund paid the railway fares of , 
the Austrian children. : 


PERU 


For the Victims of the Cuzco Earthquake 


Participants of the London General Council heard a moving 
appeal by Mme S. Yturregui de Potocki, Delegate of the Peruvian 
Save the Children Committee, for international solidarity on behalf 
of the victims of the Cuzco earthquake last May. She made a 
specific appeal for clothes for 7,000 children which met with an 
immediate response and several organisations decided to give tangible 
expression to their sympathy. Up to date the following gifts have 
been announced: Save the Children Fund (Great Britain): £100; 
Save the Children Federation (U.S.A.): 2,000 lbs of reconditioned 
clothing ; Child Welfare Society of Turkey : 500 boys’ suits (trousers 
and jackets); Red Barnet (Denmark) : 1,000 Danish crowns ; Radda 
Barnen (Sweden) : $500; Comité francais de Secours aux Enfants : 
Fr. fr. 25,000.—. The Belgian Red Cross sent some clothing and the 
Cenire frangais de Protection de ’Enfance a gift of Fr. fr. 50,000. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 


1ith Session of the Economic and Social Council 


Geneva, 5 July to 16 August, 1950 


For those who do not follow closely the discussions of the 
Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc), it is hard to realise that the 
questions taken up have a direct bearing on the lives of millions of 
ordinary people who live in cities, towns and countryside. But 
merely to list the topics makes this statement clear: How to help 
the millions of needy children in the world; more care for the aged ; 
ways for enabling the physically handicapped, including the blind, 
to live useful satisfying lives; methods of overcoming unemploy- 
ment, that dread spectre of millions; better legal protection for 
refugees unable or unwilling to return to their countries of origin ; 
the search to lessen the number of stateless persons; stronger safe- 
guards for human rights; greater educational opportunities for 
women; equal pay for equal work, etc. To which was added in 
the course of the Session relief for the civilian population of Korea. 

As one follows the debates day by day one realises more clearly 
than ever the interdependence of the countries represented in the 
United Nations, as all questions are considered from a worldwide 
basis. A great educational process is at work as East learns from 
West and West from East, as basic information is exchanged and 
psychological approaches are made clear. While there are real, 
often acute, differences of opinion, there is courtesy and restraint 
and usually a sincere effort to find as much agreement as possible. 


In Ecosoc the truly constructive work of the United Nations 
is being carried on, for the search is made to raise the standard 
of living of millions, to remove the discriminations which blight 
bodies and souls and to develop the social and economic conditions 
which are essential for peace in the world. As the Charter of the 
International Labour Organisation so concisely states: “ Whereas 
universal and lasting peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice ”, the truth of those words becomes clearer and 
more insistent each year and should arouse people everywhere to 
greater and more urgent efforts, so as to avert the catastrophe which 
overtakes the world when poverty and injustice are apathetically 
accepted. 

The following comments refer only to some points on the agenda 
of more direct concern for children. 
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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


The draft Declaration submitted by the Social Commission 
(Lake Success, April 1950), which makes specific reference to the 
Declaration of Geneva and embodies most of its principles, was sent 
to the Human Rights Commission for their consideration. This 
was done because the question had been raised as to whether there 
should be a separate Declaration for Children, since their rights are 

. to some extent protected in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It is to be returned to the 13th Session of Ecosoc with its 
observations on the principle and the content of this draft Declaration. 


Long-Range Activities for Children 


As is generally known, when Unrra’s work came to an end in 
1946, a General Assembly Resolution created the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNicEF). The work done 
by this organisation during the past two and a half years has been 
described as the most promising of the activities of the United 
Nations. 

In 1949, because of the improved economic situation in the 
countries which had suffered most from the war, the reduced funds 
available and its temporary character, illustrated by the word 
“emergency ” in its name, Unicer asked its Executive Director, 
in co-operation with the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
the Social Commission and the competent specialised agencies to 
make a study of the permanent needs of children and to report to 
the Economic and Social Council. The World Health Organisation 
supported this suggestion and as a result there have been several 
reports and much discussion on this tremendous human problem. 

The necessity to achieve greater co-ordination between all 
the bodies working to assist children has been a constant preoccup- 
ation of the Economie and Social Council and its Social Commis- 
sion. A framework encompassing the whole field of children’s 
interests has not hitherto existed within the United Nations. 

At the Eleventh Session of Ecosoc, Geneva, July/August 1950, 
one of the most important items on the long agenda was Item 26 
“ Long-Range Activities for Children”. The final formulation of 
the Resolution will go from Ecosoc to the General Assembly meeting 
in New York, September 1950. 

The main points of this Resolution adopted by Ecosoc are as 
follows : 


1) “The principal needs of children throughout the world 
which offer scope for effective international action consist of (a) those 
of long-term character which may best be met by the provision of 
appropriate assistance to Governments designed to aid them in 
creating or expanding their permanent child welfare programmes, 
and (b) those arising from serious emergencies which may best be 
alleviated by the provision of relief supplies. ” 


2) “With a view to insuring the uninterrupted continuation- 
and development of the activities of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, there should be continued a United Nations’ 
fund for children to be known as the United Nations International 
Children’s Endowment Fund (UniceEF) for the purpose of (a) provid- 
ing supplies, training services, and advisory assistance in support 
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of the recipient countries’ permanent programmes for children, and 
(b) meeting relief needs in cases of serious emergencies. ” 


3) There shall be established a United Nations: Children’s 
Board. 


4) The funds essential to the programme shall come from 
“ voluntary contributions made available by Governments, voluntary 
agencies, individual or other sources, ” whilst the central administra- 
tive expenses shall be covered by the regular U.N. budget. 


In the Resolution there is a provision for collaboration of the 
U.N. Children’s Board with the specialised agencies “ and as appro- 
priate with non-governmental organisations having a special interest 
in child and family welfare. ” 


The Physically Handicapped, including the Blind 


A resolution was adopted which requests the Secretary General 
of the United Nations — 


1. To plan jointly with the specialised agencies and in consulia- 
lion with the interested non-governmental organisations a _ well-co- 
ordinated international programme for the rehabilitation of handicap- 
ped persons. 


2. To provide advisory services. and training in this field as far 
as budget permits. 


3. To report progress to the Seventh Session of the Social 
Commission which in turn will advise Ecosoc at its Thirteenth 
Session. 


The resolution also recommends Member Governments to 
continue their efforts in this field and if they have not yet done so to 
initiate action. 


Refugees and Stateless persons 


The International Refugee Organisation presented its second 
annual report. I.R.O. is a U.N. body composed of 18 Governments 
charged with the task of repatriating or resettling the hundreds of 
thousands refugees and displaced persons suffering from the results 
of war and persecution. In 1949, 351,742 displaced persons had 
been re-established, as compared with the total figure of 407,181 
for the previous period of eighteen months. This achievement was 
called “stupendous ”. I.R.O. has in fact been managing the largest 
civilian transport fleet in the world, operating its own ships and 
planes. 

But in spite of these great efforts already made, it seems certain 
that there will be tens of thousands with limited opportunities of 
resettlement left where they are when I.R.O. goes out of existence 
on 31 March 1951. 

This great problem will rest on the conscience of mankind for 
years to come. It is planned to appoint a High Commissioner for 
Refugees to continue international efforts for this suffering group. 

Another refugee problem is that of giving legal protection and 
status to refugees and stateless persons. An Ad Hoc Committee 
presented a Draft Convention covering this point with a Protocol 
designed to lessen the number of stateless persons. This Draft 
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Convention, after further revision by the Ad Hoc Committee in the 
light of the long discussions in Ecosoc on the Preamble and -the 
definition of a “refugee ”, is to be sent to the General Assembly. 


Draft Covenant on Human Righis 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted at the 
Generali Assembly in Paris, 10 December 1948, has been given a 
great deal of publicity and in spite of its lack of legal authority has 
already exercised an amazing influence because of its moral power. 
It is constantly quoted and has been incorporated to some extent in 
State constitutions and documents. 

But from the beginning the U.N. planned to draft a legal treaty 
or Covenant on Human Rights which, when signed and ratified by 
governments, would have binding power. For months the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, under the leadership of Mrs. Roosevelt, has 
laboured to formulate a Draft Covenant. Two of the most difficult 
questions to decide were, first, how much of the Declaration should 
be included in the first covenant and, second, how should the covenant 
be implemented, i.e. what should be done to the State which violated 
its provisions. 

The Draft Covenant submitted to Ecosoc had 18 Articles dealing 
only with political and civil rights, economic and social rights being 
postponed for a second covenant. The Draft Covenant proposed 
a scheme of implementation “ according to which complaints of 
violation of human rights can only be made by States Parties to the 
Covenant against one another. These complaints would be received 
by a seven-member Human Rights Committee to be set up by the 
States Parties to the Covenant as a permanent body. Primarily, 
the Committee’s task would be ‘ to ascertain the facts’ and the 
strongest action it could take would be to ‘ state in its report its 
conclusions on the facts’. The aim of the Commission was to leave 
the force of world public opinion, in the light of the conclusions 
publicised, to effect implementation. ” 

There were long debates on these two points, some maintaining 
that the Draft was inadequate because it did not include economic 
and social rights and that complaints of violations could not be 
made by individuals and groups; others arguing that even though 
it was imperfect it nevertheless represented the maximum surrender 
by States of their national sovereignty on which agreement could 
be reached at the present stage. 

The second group recommended’ that the Draft Covenant be 
transmitted to the Fifth Session of the General Assembly meeting 
in September 1950. The final Resolution provided that after dis- 
cussion by the General Assembly the Draft Covenant should again 
go back to the Commission on Human Rights and be submitted in 
revised form to the 13th Session of Ecosoc. 

These various stages in the formulation of this important 
document give one a faint idea of the long and patient labour involved 
in reconciling conflicting points of view. 


Assistance to the Civilian Population in Korea 


With the unanimous approval of all the delegates present, the 
Economic and Social Council at one of its last meetings of the Session 
adopted a resolution calling upon Governments, specialised agencies 
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and Non-Governmental Organisations to give their fullest support 
for the relief of the civilian population of Korea. 

In view of the still critical situation, the Council decided not to 
close the Session but only to suspend it provisionally. 


Mary A. DINGMAN. 
I.U.C.W. Consultant, Lake Success 


Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 


Convened under the auspices of the United Nations, the Con- 
ference of specialised agencies and international organisations inter- 
ested in the prevention of crime and treatment of offenders was in 
session in Geneva from 16 to 18 May, 1950. 

The I.U.C.W. was represented by Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy 
Secretary General, and M. M. Dubois, Juvenile Court Judge at 
Nivelles (Belgium), a member of the Advisory Committee on Delin- 
quent and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People. 

The Conference considered ways and means of bringing about 
close liaison between the specialised agencies, the international 
organisations and the United Nations, and to that end set up a 
Permanent Committee with a view to ensuring co-ordination of their 
efforts. 


Conferences of International Non-Governmental Organisations 


The Fourth Conference of International Non-Governmental Organ- 
isations convened by the Department of Public Information was held 
in Geneva, from 26 to 28 June, under the chairmanship of Dr. Georges 
Thélin, Secretary General of the I.U.C.W. 

After the opening session the Conference split up into Working 
Committees, one of which dealt with all forms of teaching about the 
United Nations, while others considered the problems of reaching 
public opinion in specific areas, viz: Europe, Africa, Asia, N. and 
S. America and the Middle East. 

In addition to a resolution urging that more publicity should 
be given to the peace programme of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, the Conference adopted several other resolutions, 
one of which requested the Department to set up a small committee 
of experts to consider the question of teaching about the United 
Nations in its widest sense, that is to say, teaching in schools and 
enlightenment of the general public. The Conference also decided 
to extend for another year the mandate of the Committee of Five, 
which is to examine how the efforts of the Non-Governmental Organ- 
isations relative to making the United Nations better understood 
on the national and local levels can be more effectively co-ordinated 
and developed. 


The Third General Conference of NGOs with Consultative Status 
met in Geneva from 29 June to 1 July, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, and discussed the various reports presented 
on the consultative relations of the NGOs with the Economie and 
Social Council, their relations with each other and their legal status. 
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UNESCO 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organisations 


International NGOs having consultative status with UNEsco met 
in Conference for the first time at Florence on 23 May 1950. The 
I.U.C.W. was represented by Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary 
General. Special attention was given in the discussions to the changes 
it was proposed to make in the policy of UNrsco’s relations with 
the NGOs. The Conference decided to submit a number of proposed 
amendments for consideration by the Assembly. 


The Conference declared that “ the more collaboration is concen- 
trated on exact and concrete spheres of activity, both in the case 
of working meetings and in that of contracts, the easier it is to awaken 
the interest of the national branches of the Non-Governmental 
Organisations and of large sections of public opinion in the activity 
of Unesco ”, and warmly recommended “that more and more use 
be made of these forms of collaboration and of the method of entrust- 
ing certain specially qualified NGOs with the accomplishment of 
certain tasks in the UNEsco programme ’” 


UNICEF 
New Allocations 


At its June meeting the Executive Board of UNIcEF approved 
new allocations of $ 1 830, 000 for projects in Latin America, Asia, 
Middle East refugee camps, Greece and Yugoslavia. : 


Furthermore, the Board approved the allocation of $ 160,000 
for assistance to handicapped children in Europe. This new pro- 
gramme is specially designed to assist children who have been injured 
during the war and who will remain orthopedically handicapped or 
invalids for life. Unicer will assist Governments by supplying them 
with the necessary equipment and by acquainting doctors and nurses 
with the new apparatus. 


In addition to the sum earmarked for child war victims, the 
Board has allocated $ 365,000 for medical supplies for child health 
programmes in European countries. 


INTERNATIONAL PEDIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


The Sixth International Congress 


Two or three thousand pediatricians from all over the world 
attended the Sixth International Congress of Pediatricians which 
was held in Zurich from 24 to 31 July 1950. The I.U.C.W. was 
represented by Dr. C. Saroglou, member of the Executive Committee, 
and by Dr. Thélin and Miss L. Frankenstein of the Secretariat. 
The Congress, presided over by Prof. G. Fanconi, Zurich, was organis- 
ed on so big a scale that it is impossible to do it justice in a brief 
summary. Apart from the two plenary sessions, the Congress was 
arranged in the form of group meetings. A series of post-graduate 
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lectures held in Zurich after the Congress, film demonstrations and 
several exhibitions formed equally part of the Congress. So did 
the receptions, the visits to institutions and the entertainment 
programme which, combined with the scientific programme, offered 
innumerable opportunities for learning and for establishing personal 
contacts. The subjects studied in the 14 sections were, to a large 
extent, highly specialised technical questions related to the main 
types of diseases in childhood. There was, however, also room for 
discussing problems of social medicine, such as active immunisation, 
protection of children in countries with a high mortality rate and 
in those with a low one, perinatal mortality and its prevention, and 
the effect of undernourishment, illness and bad social conditions 
during pregnancy on infantile mortality and morbidity. 

Social medicine was, in fact, given quite a conspicuous place 
in the scientific and in the exhibition programme. Members of the 
Conference who had a chance of taking part in the discussion of these 
matters stressed repeatedly how closely related are child health 
problems with sanitary, social and economic conditions and with the 
political and psychological climate in which the population lives. 
In order to make the younger generation of pediatricians specially 
aware of the need of approaching pediatrics from a social angle, the 
Zurich Congress was followed by a Seminar in Social Pediatrics at 
Geneva. This Seminar was arranged by Dr. F. Bamatter (Geneva) 
and was held under the auspices of the Sixth International Congress 
of Pediatrics and of W.H.O. 

At the opening session of the Zurich Congress, in his address 
on the future tasks of the International Pediatric Organisation, 
Dr. H. F. Helmholz (Washington) stated that the aim of the triennial 
conferences which had been arranged so far had been to bring together 
from all countries doctors concerned with children’s diseases. He 
asked that in future the organisation should widen its horizon 
beyond the boundaries of present-day pediatrics which, he said, 
concerned itself neither with preventive pediatrics nor with the 
prevention of physical diseases, nor in a wider sense with the mental 
or social disturbances in children. He expressed the wish that, in 
future, the International Pediatric Organisation should have the 
following objects : 1) to promote by all suitable means the prophylaxis 
and cure of physical, mental and emotional disturbances in children ; 
2) by giving the child the care he needs, thus making possible a 
generation of balanced and responsible adults, to foster a peaceful 
world society. 

To achieve these aims it is essential: to set up a permanent 
organisation to act as a clearing house for information and ideas 
on all the relevant subjects; to bring about a closer liaison between 
pediatricians all over the world; to raise the standards of the pro- 
fessional training of pediatricians and promote the exchange of 
teachers and students in this branch; to organise an international 
congress every three years; to collaborate with the World Health 
Organisation, the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, Unesco and other international organisations ; and to organise 
regional and international conferences to study and discuss this subject. 

Readers may be reminded of the very similar objects of the 
International Association for Preventive Pediatrics which was 
founded in 1931 as a section of the Save the Children International 
Union (the predecessor of the I.U.C.W..). 
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The International Pediatric Association has thus much in 
common with the I.U.C.W. and it is hoped that the promising rela- 
tions which have existed for some years between the two organisa- 
tions will, now that the I.P.A. has been firmly established, develop 
into closer co-operation. 

The next International Congress of the I.P.A. is to be held in 
Havanah in 1953. It will be prepared by Professor Hurtado, the 
new President. Prof. Fanconi has been elected Secretary General 
of the I.P.A. 


The Child in the Twentieth Century — An Exhibition 
of Social Medicine 


Under the title “The Child in the Twentieth Century ”, an 
exhibition of sociak medicine was shown at Zurich, in July, in con- 
nection with the Sixth International Congress of Pediatrics. This 
exhibition was open not only to the several thousand members of 
the Congress, but also to the general public who were, in fact, very 
eager to learn about the manifold efforts made for the benefit of 
the child. The Helmhaus, a beautiful building for exhibitions, 
offered an attractive frame for this display. Its first floor was 
dedicated to the topic : International Organisations in the Service of 
the Child ; its second floor showed under the heading “ The Healthy 
and the Sick Child ” some very remarkable achievements in various 
fields of medical and educational care for children, both in Switzer- 
land and abroad. 

The international organisations which were invited to show how 
they work in the service of the child were the World Health Organ- 
isation, UNiceF, the International Committee of the Red Cross, the 
League of Red Cross Societies and the International Union for Child 
Welfare. These five organisations had freely discussed and care- 
fully co-ordinated their plans for this joint exhibition, without 
however sacrificing variety and individuality of style. 

The exhibit of the I1.U.C.W. was built up around three main 
subjects: 1) The Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 2) Organ- 
isation, and 3) Activities of the Union. The material used for this 
third section consisted of the extremely useful contributions from 
our member organisations, partly already available in the archives 
of the Secretariat, partly specially contributed for the Zurich exhibi- 
tion. The Declaration of the Rights of the Child was given a place 
of honour. Apart.from the text in English, French and German, 
there were children’s drawings from many countries illustrating the 
Articles of the Declaration. Incidentally, this part of the exhibit was 
of the greatest attraction, since it appealed equally to the general 
public and to the specialists interested in child psychology and 
psychiatry, or in education. Two tables explained the organisa- 
tion of the I.U.C.W., one of them giving a survey of the countries 
in which the Union has member organisations, the other show- 
ing the main activities of the Secretariat and the relations bet- 
ween the member organisations, the Secretariat and intergovern- 
mental organisations. The heading “The I.U.C.W. at Work ” 
covered a great variety of pictures, partly grouped according to 
main activities in various fields (Health ,Education, Welfare, Relief), 
partly showing some specially interesting effort made by one or 
other of the member organisations. 
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National Child Welfare Movement 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Place of Child Welfare in the Five-Year Plan 


The Two-Year Plan laid the foundations for the new Socialist 
approach to child and youth welfare, that is to say, emancipating 
it from the old-fashioned type of charity ; its purpose was, above all, 
to promote a happy growth for the young generation within the 
framework of a people’s democracy. 

In the Five-Year Plan the technical, material and financial 
problems are placed in order of priority in relation to the over-all 

lan. 

The welfare of young workers who are productively employed 
and whose training is to-day a matter of importance for the country, 
occupies a leading position in the Five-Year Plan. Substantial 
credits are set aside for youth clubs, most of which are used as cultural 
centres for young workers in industry. It is here that they spend 
their leisure, opportunities being provided for their political and 
cultural development. For this reason the Five-Year Plan provides 
for an increase in the accommodation in such clubs for 50,000 more 
young people. 

Great attention is also paid to the setting up of centres which 
will release another source of labour, while at the same time serving 
the children, i.e. 15,400 more places in day nurseries, also residential 
homes attached to schools and school canteens — all of which will 
enable married women to take a more effective share in the recovery 
of the country. ~ 

Other -categories of children and young people have not been 
neglected, but the grants made in their cases are less considerable. 

From the point of view of political education the salient factor 
is the new directives which have been issued for the management 
of all kinds of institutions. The keynote is that they should be run 
on Socialist principles and should aim at developing a new type of 
citizen. There must be closer co-operation between the people 
and children in residential institutions. The entire nation must 
take an interest in the development of the young generation, and not 
leave it to a limited circle of specialists. To this end pioneer groups 
are to be formed in the institutions to keep the inmates in touch 
with the outside world and the constructive drive of the workers. 

A no less important task is the training of personnel in these 
institutions, not only from the professional but specially from the 
political point of view. Those working among young people must 
not look upon their activity solely as a means of earning a living 
but as a vocation to which. they must give all their interest, and, 
indeed, their life’s devotion. Once the personnel of these institu- 
tions have realised their great responsibility, they will put forward 
their own suggestions for the improvement of the child welfare 
services. 


(From an article in Socialni Revue, Prague, No. IV, 1949.) 
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INDIA 
Conference of Social Work 


The role of the Indian Conference of Social Work is not limited 
to the organising of conferences. “It is a platform, an association 
of social workers, and an organisation for promotion, stimulation, 
and co-ordination of social work on a scientific basis, besides serving 
as a centre for information, exchange and research work.” The 
leaders and members of the Conference are keenly aware of the 
many social problems which confront India and of the need for all 
those concerned to pull hard together if some results are to be 
achieved. 

Great importance is attached to child and family welfare as a 
means of reforming the general condition of the population. At the 
last conference, which took place in Delhi in December 1949, Shri- 
mati Renuka Ray, chairman of the Section on Family and Child 
Welfare, said in his opening address: In the Directive Principles 
of State Policy of the new Constitution we are shortly to promulgate 
“ childhood and youth are to be protected against exploitation and 
against moral and material abandonment ” and “ the tender age of 
the children must not be abused”. How far these Directive Prin- 
ciples will become a reality, will depend upon the manner in which 
we are able to introduce the necessary precautions. Although the 
State must assume its responsibility in this direction, there is no 
doubt social welfare organisations will have to play a very outstand- 
ing and notable part in order to achieve the desired results. 


UNITED STATES 


Mid-Century White House Conference 


White House Conferences on children and youth are important 
milestones in American history of social welfare for the younger 
generations. They give an opportunity to survey past achievements 
and plan the broad outlines of the future. Extensive publicity 
focuses public attention and support to the programme outlined. 

On 31 August 1949, President Truman announced that such 
a conference would be held in 1950, and appointed a committee 
of 52 prominent educators and others interested-in child welfare 
to give direction to the conference. He also called on the governors 
of all states and territories to appoint participating committees. 


Here are the 7 objectives recommended for the 1950 Conference : 


1. Focus attention on our concern for children and youth in 
a world in which spiritual values, democratic practice, and the 
dignity and worth of the individual are of first importance ; 

2. Bring together, in usable form, out present knowledge about 
the status of children, their physical, mental, emotional, and moral 
development; and identify areas in which further knowledge is 
needed ; 

3. Point up the needs of parents in providing adequately for 
their children ; and suggest ways of helping them do a better job; 
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4. Look at the physical, social, economic, and moral environ- 
ment in which children are growing up; and recommend ways of 
improving it; 

5. Size up present services for children and youth; map the 
direction in which services should develop ; point up ways in which 
the number of qualified workers can be increased and the skills of 
these workers sharpened ; 


6. Examine into the ways people are now working together 
for children ; and develop ideas for more effective teamwork ; 


7. Initiate steps for the achievement of the conference recom- 
mendations in the coming decade. 


Research Centre of the Children’s Bureau 


The clearing house of information on research in child life 
“created by the Children’s Bureau in 1948 has two jobs to do!: 


1. To provide investigators with a central source of information 
about research projects that have been initiated but are not yet 
concluded. 


2. To provide the Children’s Bureau with a broad view of 


what is going on in the research field as a basis for planning its own 
studies and for making suggestions on additional research that is 
needed, whether it is undertaken under public or private auspices. 

During its first year, the clearing house assembled reports of 
1,500 studies relating to the emotional, mental, social and physical 
growth of children. These reports were contributed by workers in 
universities, schools, health and welfare agencies, professional organ- 
isations and various research centres throughout the country. 

Many investigations are under way into the physical, intellectual 
and emotional problems involved in learning by normal, physically 
handicapped, and mentally deficient children. 

Investigations of racial and cultural factors are frequently 
concerned with community and family customs and practices and 
their effect on children. In one centre, the child-rearing practices 
of rural mothers are being examined. In another, researchers are 
appraising the relations between economic, educational and socio- 
logical factors in the community and indices of intelligence and 
achievement of school children. 

Evaluation of services to children, mainly in the fields of health 
and welfare, is a further category in which many research projects 
are progressing. Studies of foster care are numerous. 

Long-term studies observe the emotional and physical develop- 
ment of children from infancy to adulthood. In one city, 130 expect- 
ant parents, enrolled in a study, are being followed for as much of 
their life cycle as possible. The physical, psychological and social 
growth of their children will be observed from birth through adoles- 
cence. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1949, No. 3-4, p. 165. 
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Children Deprived of Parental Care 


CANADA 


Foster Parents’ Club 


Wentworth County Children’s Aid Society (Ontario) has formed 
a Foster Parents’ Club of the Air, a weekly broadcast starting with 
a talk “What Every Foster Parent Should Know”. This should 
be good home-finding publicity, too. (Concerning Children, Ottawa, 
March 1950.) 


GERMANY 


Friends of the Children 


A society called Friends of the Children has been established 
in Hamburg, one of the most heavily bombed cities in Germany, 
where many thousands of children have been left without parents 
and without a home. The aim of the society is that every growing 
child shall have someone of adult age who will be personally interested 
in his or her welfare, so as to give these waifs and strays the conviction 
that there is at least someone who is concerned about their future. 
(The Times Educational Supplement, 10 March 1950.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Neglected Children 


Public opinion in England has been greatly disquieted recently 
by several cases of serious ill-treatment of children in their own 
homes. It was felt that the authorities ought to have been able 
to intervene in time and various measures have been suggested. 
On the other hand, many people dislike the idea of officials intruding 
into the private life of families as a preventive measure. 

On the basis of the report of the working party which examined 
the subject, the Government have decided that the need is not for 
an extension of statutory powers but for a fully co-ordinated and 
effective use of all available resources, statutory and voluntary alike. 
(Times, 21 July 1950.) 


x * 


Reported in the Nursing Times of 29 April 1950 is a promising 
experiment in educating mothers who neglect their children, which 
Col. Catharine L. Evans of the Salvation Army discussed some 
time ago at a Refresher Course held at the Royal College of Nursing. 
The usual treatment of a few months’ imprisonment or a fine for 
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the mothers who are convicted by the magistrates’ courts for neg- 
lecting their children cannot be considered a constructive measure. 
Neglectful mothers are often brought to such behaviour because of 
circumstances beyond their control, and if once given some instruction 
and an opportunity to pull themselves together, they can be far 
more successfully treated than by being imprisoned and released 
afterwards to return to an unaltered situation. Thus the Salvation 
Army, working on this assumption, in January 1948 opened a home 
in Plymouth. 

On being convicted the women are given the choice of going 
to prison or of being put on probation for one or two years with a 
condition of residence in the Salvation Army home for three or four 
months. During their stay in the home the probation officers keep 
in touch with the women’s husbands and supervise the care of the 
older children, for the mothers are permitted only to bring those 
under five.. The house at Plymouth is equipped to accommodate nine 
families at a time. Each family has its own bedroom, a separate 
table in the dining room, and is encouraged to keep its family identity, 
though at the same time mixing freely with the others. The mothers 
are supervised in keeping their rooms clean, and they help with the 
cooking. They are given instruction in child care, hygiene, family 
budgeting and cooking. 

On admission the mother is usually so bewildered, tired and 
exhausted by the court proceedings and by separation from her 
husband that she retires to bed for two or three days. It is realised 
that the mothers and children are probably much in need of sleep 
and good food, and this is provided. 

The most prominent feature held in common by all these women 
is that they are incompetent housekeepers and mothers, and sheer 
mismanagement of time and money has contributed greatly to their 
present state. The Salvation Army has come to the conclusion that 
the women are nearly all potentially good mothers and faithful 
wives. Those convicted of actual cruelty, in contrast to neglect, 
however, are not given the.option of using the home. Those admitted 
have been guilty of a crime of omission rather than of commission. 
All are tired, dispirited and in poor health. The main causes recognised 
as contributary to the neglectful behaviour are : poverty ; ignorance ; 
backwardness or dull mentality — some being definitely on the 
borderline of mental deficiency; the fact that the women were 
literally overwhelmed by too frequent pregnancies, and thus became 
unequal to dealing with the responsibilities of a home and children. 
Alcohol was sometimes a cause and resulted in the waste of much 
time in public houses instead of looking after the children. 

Since the home was opened it has accommodated 30 families ; 
of the 26 families sent back to their homes, 23 are doing very well. 
Col.. Evans said that three years should ‘elapse before a definite 
judgment on the result and outlook should be expressed. On return 
to their homes, aftercare of the families becomes the responsibility 
of the probation officer, but, in most cases, the Salvation Army 
keeps in close touch with the families and is able to help in many 
ways. 
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Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People 


How to Interpret Statistics! 


When crime in general is strongly on the increase it is usually 
maintained that this increase is especially pronounced among the 
younger age groups. In some countries, during World War II, it 
was repeatedly stated that the increase in juvenile delinquency was 
particularly pronounced. This question is of fundamental import- 
ance, for from the point of view of criminal policy, juvenile delin- 
quency must of necessity be the starting point of all attempts to 
stem the tide of crime. Therefore, apparent increases or decreases 
in juvenile delinquency must be evaluated carefully, particularly in 
relation to changes in adult crime rates. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the difficulties of 
comparison due to differences in law and the administration of 
justice are very pronounced. 


Firstly, juveniles who are dealt with by the juvenile or criminal 
courts are differently defined in various countries, the age of criminal 
responsibility varying considerably. 

Secondly, the age groups of juvenile and adolescent offenders, 
for which figures are given, also differ for the various countries. 


Thirdly, some juvenile courts and corresponding institutions 
handle cases in two different ways, officially and unofficially. If 
the case is formally dealt with by the court it is called an official 
case, and where statistics are at all available such cases will be 
counted among the number dealt with by the court. At some courts 
many cases are handled unofficially, e.g., through the intermediary 
of a probation officer. Some courts include such cases in their 
statistics, some do not. 


Fourthly, child welfare and similar organisations, in many 
countries, are given responsibility for young persons who are in fact 
offenders, and the data relating to such persons are not usually 
available. 

Finally, an unknown number of children and juveniles who are 
not “real offenders ” (as, for instance, vagrants, homeless and way- 
ward children and youths), are dealt with by the juvenile courts 
or the child welfare organisations and such cases are often included 
in their statistics. 


1 Extract from the Statistical Report on the State of Crime 1937- 
1946, prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations for the 
Social Commission. E/CN.5/204, 23 February 1950. 
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GERMANY 


Uprooted Youth — Facts and Hopes 


After the war, local authorities and public and private welfare 
organisations succeeded fairly quickly in getting hold of the home- 
less children and, where they could not be reunited with their 
families, placing them in private homes or institutions. The problem 
of the young people was a different and, in many respects, a more 
difficult one. These young boys and girls, many thousands of them, 
kept themselves alive by all sorts of devices, occasionally by work, 
but often by the more lucrative black market activities, by smug- 
gling and stealing. Some escaped police raids, others were caught ; 
some settled down, more did not but kept moving from one area 
to another. 

The number of thése floating masses of young people increased 
month by month, and is still increasing owing to the influx from the 
Eastern Zone. This vagrant youth usually passed through transit 
camps at the borders of the Western Zones, and there they were 
often encouraged by the authorities to return to the Eastern Zone. 
But as the young people hardly ever wanted to do so, these illegal 
and undesired immigrants drifted through the various Ldnder, a 
number of them also into Belgium and France. A good many of 
these, however, later returned to Germany. 

The local authorities often failed to cope with the task of finding 
homes and work for these young vagabonds; too often their main 
concern was how to lighten the financial burden of their communities 
and to get rid of them by pushing them on into areas under some- 
body else’s administrative responsibility. 

Hence private initiative had to come into play, and men and 
women from various quarters — belonging mainly to religious 
groups, but also to Socialist and humanitarian circles — created 
Homes and Settlements for a shorter or longer stay. Three types 
of Homes developed: the Transit Home for reception and sorting- 
out; the Rehabilitation Home and the Hostel for apprentices and 
unskilled workers, These Homes were begun under great difficulties 
and often without means. Valuable help in the form of clothing 
and food came at this critical stage from abroad, especially from 
America, Great Britain and Switzerland. To-day they are supported 
by public funds which contribute not only to current expenses but 
also to new buildings. 

At present there are well over 300 such Homes, of which the 
majority are in North-Rhine Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Holstein 
and Bavaria. In the other Lander, which are less subject to influx 
from the East, the need for such shelters is less urgent. 

(Condensed from a report received from Dr. Theodor Richter, 
Jugendwohlfarhtsschule, Dortmund). 


* oy * 

Where is the stamina, where are the courage and resource- 
fulness that are so badly for Germany’s economic, political and moral 
reconstruction ? It is in the young generation that you must look 
for these qualities, for theirs is the task of building the Germany 
of to-morrow. You will not find them with the masses, the average 
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adolescents who lack initiative and just wait to see what the next 
day may bring. Yet such positive qualities will be found in two 
minority groups. 

The one consists of a small top layer: these are the young 
people whose home-life or school provides an atmosphere in which 
their best qualities can grow. Perhaps more surprisingly, such fine 
qualities will also be found with another minority group, namely, 
the many thousands of young people, uprooted from their native 
soil, who were left to fight for themselves and whose life was governed 
by the hard necessity : sink or swim. If you ask, do you mean those 
whom we saw hanging around in the streets, hiding at railway 
stations, the members of gangs that were the centres of black markets, 
the law-breakers, smugglers and thieves that defied the authorities ? 
Yes, look at them closely, talk to them — if you can gain their confi- 
dence — and you will realise that there are many among them who 
in spite of a first contradictory impression are fundamentally honest 
and morally strong and sound. They are ready to build up, not on 
the foundations of out-of-date traditions, or shattered authority, 
but on nothing but their own strength and their will to overcome 
all possible hardships. They live now in tents or huts, which by 
their own efforts they turn into homes. There are, of course, also 
some who try to profit from their comrades’ work, who run away, 
who don’t see why they should stand together. But, on the whole, 
you can look with hope on these boys and girls whom the war has 
deprived of their childhood. Their solidarity, frankness and courage 
are promising, and it is by these strong and independent ones rather 
than by the nondescript masses that the future will be shaped. 


(Condensed from a contribution by Dr. Minna Specht, Odenwald- 
schule, Ober-Hambach.) 


INDIA 


All India Penological Conference 


This Conference, the second of its kind (the first one having 
taken place in Bombay ten years ago), was held at Lucknow on 
18-20 February 1950, and was formally opened by the Hon. Shri 
Harilal J. Kania, Chief Justice, Supreme Court of India. His and 
other speeches show a very frank recognition of conditions prevailing 
in the administration of justice and the treatment of offenders and 
a most sincere desire to improve them, notably by drawing on the 
valuable experience of other countries. There was also a strong 
emphasis on the need of prevention in the widest sense, that is to 
say, not only of preventing the repetition of offences by suitable 
treatment during detention and assistance on discharge, but also 
in raising the general economic, social, educational and ethical 
standards of the masses. One of the four sections of the Conference 
was devoted to Probation and Juvenile Delinquency. 


Probation and Aftercare in Bombay 


These subjects formed the main theme of the 8th Conference 
of Social Workers in the State of Bombay, which mét in April 1950. 
This is another illustration of the tremendous awareness in India 
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of the interlocking of cultural, economic and social elements. A 
number of very concrete recommendations were passed which, if 
implemented, would go far to improve the care of neglected and 
dependent children and facilitate the rehabilitation of those com- 
mitted to certified schools and other institutions. 


UNITED STATES 


Diagnostic Centre 


A few months ago the new Diagnostic Centre of New Jersey 
was formally opened. There medicine, psychiatry and psychology 
combine to help the wrong-doer. 

The Centre, first of its kind, is designed to assemble all pertinent 
facts regarding those referred to it by courts, schools and welfare 
agencies, then recommend the institution to which the person should 
be committed. It is operated by the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies and is the state’s contribution to the attack on the 
three-fold evil of delinquency, dependency and disease. 

The Centre will service as a classification or screening unit for 
public institutions. The first building is one of three units that 
eventually will comprise the Centre. It cost more than $1,000,000 
and the equipment was said to have cost an additional $500,000. 
The structure has a capacity of sixty in-patients. The programme 
at first will be directed toward helping children between the ages 
of 8 and 16. Another unit for adults will soon be built some cistance 
from the present building. The programme also calls for the con- 
struction of an out-patients clinic. (New York Times, 1 Dec. 1949.) 
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Children of Europe. By Dorothy Macarp.e. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
London, 1949. 349 pp. 21s Od. 


Dr. Thérése Brosse has attempted to weld into a coherent 
whole the disparate material drawn from various sources, data often 
of unequal value and rarely comparable. Hence the chapters are 
not all of even strength: those that attempt to define statistically 
the different categories of child war victims are weak, but this is 
not the author’s fault, as she was probably working on the only 
figures available, of which many are more approximate estimates 
than statistics established according to approved scientific methods. 

The best chapters are those on the effects of war and the break- 
ing up of family life on the moral, intellectual and emotional life 
of children. The reader will be equally interested in the glimpses 
of some of the educational experiments that have been tried. 
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Covering, broadly speaking, the same ground as Dr. Brosse, 
Miss MAcARDLE has used different methods of work. She has gone 
to a great deal of trouble to collect evidence ; she has consulted a 
mass of documents and has travelled extensively over Europe con- 
ferring with doctors, teachers, welfare workers and others who could 
give her information. She has sifted re-arranged and analysed that 
evidence, but wisely refrained from attempting to establish or quote 
any statistics. She has a chapter on the education of German youth 
under the Nazi régime and gives a short survey of the relief actions 
undertaken by various. organisations. 

One closes these books with the reflection, once again, that mental 
damage goes much deeper and is more. difficult to cure than the 
often much more spectacular material damage. We hope they will 
be widely read, particularly by those who talk glibly about another 
war. 


Juvenile Court Laws in Foreign Countries, by Anna Kalet Smi7ru, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 328, 1949, Federal Security 
Agency, New York, 67 pp. 


Brief summary of the main provisions of existing legislation 
in about 30 countries. In each case the indication of the source 
will help the reader interested in more details to find them. 


Children and Young Persons under the Law. By Charles WINTER. 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd. London, 1949. 124 pp. 4s. 0d 


This booklet gives in a very condensed form a summary of the 
law applicable to minors in all manner of circumstances. Although 
primarily intended for British child and youth welfare workers, 
it will prove very useful to the foreign student of the child’s condition 
in Britain. 


Children in Need. By Melitta ScumipEBERG. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1948. 196 pp. 12s. 6d. 


As a psychiatrist, Dr. Schmideberg has had many opportunities 
to see how the wrong type of placement away from his home, or 
repeated changes of environment, or release from the institution to 
a bad home or an unwanted job, affect permanently a child’s future. 
Dr. Schmideberg is convinced that placements in institutions are often 
resorted to only because they are the “ easiest ” way of dealing with 
an unfortunate situation, but not because they are the best. 

She also realises how badly informed magistrates and other 
persons responsible for the placement of children — including parents 
of public schools pupils are on the particular value or drawbacks 
of institutional life. 

If Dr. Schmideberg puts her finger on many sore points, construc- 
tive conclusions are also drawn and helpful suggestions deduced. 


Probation and Re-Education. By Elizabeth R. GLover. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1949, 292 pp. 12s. 6d. 





In the preface the author describes her own extensive experience 
of probation. This experience enabled her to give her book a strong 
human touch which makes it most readable for the lay person, whilst 
probation officers or any person connected with work for young 
people will find it full of useful suggestions. 
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Report on Juvenile Delinquency. By H. D. Wittcocx. The Falcon 
Press, London, 1949. 133 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Rather depressing, although illuminating, accounts on the life 
of a few families whose children broke the law; also case stories of 
inmates of Borstal and Approved Schools written by themselves or 
by sympathetic chaplains. All these stories are written in a very 
subjective manner and there is little if any attempt of the author 
to check facts or systems. Should be read as a contribution to a 
realistic approach of what makes delinquents and the way ‘society 
treats — or mistreats — them. 


These Our Children. -By Arthur Co..iz and Vera E. Poo.e. Vic- 
tor Gollancz Ltd., 1950. 157 pp. Price: 8s. 6d. 


This book is a terrible indictment of the housing conditions 
prevailing in certain English slum districts, the squalor of which 
almost necessarily leads to mental poverty and immorality because no 
other alternative is possible unless the people concerned are of quite 
exceptional quality. 


Everybody’s Children, The Story of the Church of England Children’s 
Society 1921-48. By Mildred de M. Rupo.tr. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1950. 221 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The Church of England Children’s Society was founded in 1881 
under the name of “ Waifs and Strays Society”. The change of 
name is typical of the Society’s willingness to adapt itself to new 
conceptions in children’s care and education and also to new needs. 
Of those there were many during the period under review, 1921-48, 
which covers two wars and the economic depression of the early 
thirties. This book follows on one called The First Forty Years 
which covered the first phase of the Society’s existence. The need 
for its work is still unfortunately there, but it is good to know that 
it is met with so much heart and imagination. 


Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth. By E. T. BazeELey. 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. London, 2nd Edition 1948. 200 pp. 
7s 6d. 

The story of the Little Commonwealth for juvenile delinquents 
is the story of an experiment that failed. Miss BAzELEY, who was 
one of the members of the staff, described in her book (first published 
in 1928) the life in the community created by Homer LANE and the 
educational principles on which it was built. Homer LANE believed 
that love and freedom and self-government should characterise the 
life in the Little Commonwealth and should express themselves 
uncompromisingly in the educational measures adopted in his 
community. The Little Commonwealth was founded in 1913 and 
wound up in 1918, Educationists who to-day seek new methods 
of treating juvenile delinquents will find much food for thought in 
the account of the short history of this experiment. 


Family and Child Welfare in Norway. A Survey published by the 
Joint Committee on International Social Policy, Oslo, May 1949. 
55pp. 

Gives in a concise form an idea of the numerous and generous 
provisions made in Norway for the children and their parents. 
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